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active investigators, with an average age probably falling below 
35, endowed with ability and enthusiasm in exceptional degree, 
and enriched, almost without exception, by thorough training in 
high-grade institutions — it showed a regiment of actual scientists 
such as is seldom seen assembled. 



ESKIMO BOOT-STRINGS 1 

JOHN MURDOCH 

It is obvious that the turned up and crimped moccasin sole 
of the ordinary Eskimo boot will be very likely to twist out of 
shape and " run down " at one side with wearing. This is pre- 
vented either by turning the sides up higher over the foot and 
" gathering " the folds closer or by the use of strings attached to 
the edge of the sole. The way in which these strings are used 
by the western Eskimo is fully described in my paper on the 
" Ethnological results of the Point Barrow expedition." 2 Ordi- 
nary dry-weather boots have simply each a pair of tie-strings of 
seal thong sewed firmly between the edge of the sole and the 
upper, one on each side, just under the middle of the ankle. 
These are crossed above the heel, wound once or twice around 
the ankle, and tied in front. The waterproof sealskin boot, 
however, needs something more than this, because the thick 
sealskin or whaleskin sole grows very flabby when it comes in 
contact with water. The strings are arranged so as to hold up 
the soles at the toe as well as at the heel, and serve their purpose 
admirably. On each side of the foot are two little leather loops, 
one just back of the ball of the foot and one on the quarter. 
The string runs across the toes and back along the sides of the 
foot, passing through both loops. The ends are crossed above 
the heel and tied as before round the ankle. Obviously, pulling 
the ends of the string tends to draw the edges of the sole up at 
both ends. 

As far as I know, this is the only published description of the 
use of boot-strings by the Eskimos. In fact when I was pre- 
paring the article mentioned above, I found that there was really 

i Read before Section H, A. A. A. S., winter meeting, at Ithaca, Dec. 30, 1897. 
3 See pp. 131 and 134, Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
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very little detailed information about the arts and industries of 
the Eskimos, especially in regard to their dress, which I could 
use for purposes of comparison. Other investigators among 
these people have as a rule given their attention to other and 
more interesting lines of research and have usually dismissed the 
subject of dress very briefly. I could obtain absolutely no de- 
tails about waterproof boots in any part of Greenland, though 
various illustrations as well as a few specimens in the National 
Museum showed that no strings were used with boots made of 
the fine white sealskin (white because the epidermis has been 
removed, and hence no longer waterproof). I was therefore 
much interested to find on examining the pictures of the Eski- 
mos who came home with Lieutenant Peary that they were all 
plainly wearing the waterproof boots of black sealskin. These 
pictures, which appeared in the Scientific American for October 
16, 1897 (pages 241 and 247), are reproductions of photographs 
and are so well done that, by careful examination, I was able to 
make out the boot-strings. To my very great satisfaction, I 
found that they were fitted exactly as I have described them at 
Point Barrow. I could even make out the loops through which 
the string passes. This arrangement is especially well shown in 
the picture of the boy on page 241. It can also be seen in the 
large group on page 247. It also is noticeable in this picture 
that the boy does not wear women's leg garments, as a boy of 
his age would at Point Barrow, but has on breeches and knee- 
boots like his father. 

It is highly desirable now to obtain information in regard to 
this little fashion of tying the waterproof boots among the rest 
of the eastern Eskimos. It seems to me next to impossible that 
the Arctic Highlanders should have invented for themselves an 
arrangement so precisely like that in use at Point Barrow. Hence 
I am inclined to think that close examination will show that the 
custom is to be found everywhere among the Eskimos. It is to 
be hoped, now that this party of Eskimos is settled for the winter 
in New York, that patient investigators will make the most of 
the opportunity and put on record a detailed description of every- 
thing that they wear and own or can make or do. I only regret 
that my own pressing duties prevent me from undertaking the 
task myself. 



